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Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 


Presentation at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association * 


Washington, D. C., September 1, 1958 


Kurt Lewin died in 1947 when he was still at the peak of his scien- 
tific productivity. He left behind him a group of keen and enthusiastic 
young psychologists who shared his conviction that the methods of 
scientific psychology could be extended to the study of groups, but that 
for such a study the traditional descriptive language and the traditional 
explanatory constructs were inadequate. The program of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics represented an adventure, not into a new 
field of behavioral problems, but into a familiar field that had hitherto 
resisted scientific scrutiny. 

During the early years at Iowa, and later at MIT, Lewin himself 
provided the dynamic that held the group together as a group. His 
bubbling enthusiasm was’ infectious, and in the presence of his restless 
curiosity no phenomenon of human behavior seemed uninteresting or 
unworthy of investigation. It is a tribute to the fertility of his ideas and 
to his genius for attracting colleagues of the highest caliber that after his 
death the group did not dissolve. In accordance with the principles of 
group dynamics they generated their own leadership, loaded their covered 
wagon, and ventured west to the wilds of Michigan. Now, after ten years, 
they are still young, vigorous, and productive; Kurt Lewin would have 
been proud of them. To those of us who were commissioned to nominate 
the recipient of this year’s award it seemed most appropriate that the 
honor should go, not to an individual, but to the group that was so close 
to Lewin’s heart and that has so brilliantly perpetuated and extended the 
kind of research that Lewin believed in. 

We have asked Dorwin Cartwright, Director of the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, to receive the award on behalf of the group. He 
should really be flanked on the platform by the stalwarts who moved 


* This presentation on behalf of the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Committee 


was made by Robert B. MacLeod. Members of the committee were Alfred L. 
Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner, and Robert B. MacLeod, Chairman. 
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westward in the covered wagon—Ronald Lippitt, Leon Festinger, and 
John French—and by numerous other psychologists who at one time or 
another lent their strength to the group. The honor should be shared, too, 
by such people as Rensis Likert, who gave the Research Center a home in 
his Institute for Social Research, and Donald Marquis whose courage, 
skill, and dedication made the University of Michigan one of the world’s 
great psychological centers. But Dorwin Cartwright’s shoulders are broad 
enough to bear a burden of collective praise, just as they have for ten 
years borne the weight of administrative responsibility for the group. 

It is with great pleasure, and more than a little personal pride, that 
I present to you, Dorwin Cartwright, as representative of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award for 1958: 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
Granted hy 
Che Society for the Psychological 
of Sorial Issues 
to 
Che Research Center for Group Dynamics 
1958 

For furthering in their work, as dD Kurt Lewin, 
the development and integration of psychological 


research and social action. 


Dr. Cartwright will speak to us tonight of “Some Things Learned” 
during the exciting, sometimes frustrating, but always productive years 
he and his colleagues have devoted to the study of group dynamics. 
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Some Things Learned: An Evaluative History 
of the Research Center for Group Dynamics * 


Dorwin Cartwright 


In making the Kurt Lewin Award to an institution, the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues is actually recognizing the con- 
tributions of many individuals made in a great variety of ways over a 
period of some thirteen years. It is unfortunate that everyone who has 
contributed to the work of the Center can not be mentioned by name, 
but the list is too long. And although one person has been chosen to 
“speak for” the Center, no single individual can adequately represent the 
entire group. We must be satisfied with less than the ideal: each one 
whose name should be mentioned will have to be content with those 
gratifications obtainable through identification with a collective entity; 
and what follows is only one person’s point of view—there have been no 
committee meetings, no group decisions, no group think. 

An occasion of this sort would seem to be an appropriate time for 
reminiscence and stock-taking. Let us, then, look back over the history 
of the Research Center for Group Dynamics and ask what lessons this 
experience may provide. We shall not be concerned here with a sub- 
stantive review of the research undertaken nor with any generalizations 
from it. Rather, I shall summarize some of the basic assumptions made 
when the Center was established and then comment briefly on these 
assumptions in the light of subsequent experience. 


Historical Context 


The Concept of Group Dynamics 


The founding of the Center may be dated as during the academic 
year 1944-1945, when Kurt Lewin went to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The origination of the idea of such a Center, however, 
occurred some time before that. Undoubtedly, the critical event was Kurt 
Lewin’s move from Germany to the United States. Since, for him, 
psychology was not divorced from life, he immediately began to devote 
his professional interests to the task of gaining a deeper understanding of 
the differences he observed between Germany and the United States in 
the period between the two World Wars. These differences, he believed, 
were not merely matters of political organization but had to do with basic 


*I have taken the liberty of revising this paper considerably for publication 
in order to amplify certain points only briefly mentioned in the lecture. 
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values about human relations, with child-rearing and relationships within 
the family, with leadership in all kinds of groups and organizations, and 
with the extent and quality of participation by individuals in all aspects 
of society. And, of course, he was deeply concerned with the treatment of 
minority groups in both Germany and the United States. 

But just having an interest in cross-cultural differences would not have 
been enough to generate anything particularly new in the social sciences. 
It made a difference in this case because it brought Kurt Lewin’s scientific 
and theoretical resources to bear upon a cluster of problems which had 
not before been approached in a comparable fashion. By the mid-1930’s 
he was established as an experimental and theoretical psychologist. All 
graduate students of that era were well acquainted with the triad of 
theorists: Tolman, Hull, and Lewin. He had pioneered in the use of 
mathematics in formal theory through his “topological and vector 
psychology.” He had introduced several important concepts into the 
language of psychological theory, such as life space, psychological force, 
tension, valence, and level of aspiration. And he had applied the experi- 
mental method to such recalcitrant phenomena as frustration, anger, 
aspiration, intention, satiation, substitution, conflict, and decision. Thus, 
when the social crisis of the thirties turned Lewin’s interests to problems 
of values, leadership, and group life, he was prepared to approach them 
with theoretical and methodological sophistication. 

First at Cornell and then at the State University of Iowa, Lewin 
began to investigate some of the aspects of democratic society which 
seemed to him to be of greatest significance. As was always so typical of 
Lewin, the research projects were carried out by people having a great 
variety of formal relationships with him—students, postdoctoral fellows, 
colleagues, or others who were stimulated by brief personal meetings. I 
can not attempt here a complete chronicle of this work, but it included a 
study of mother-child relations associated with feeding problems carried 
out by Waring, Dwyer, and Junkin (16); a laboratory experiment on 
techniques of interpersonal influence by J. D. Frank (5) ; a field study of 
ideology and its surrogates among rural children by Bavelas and Kalhorn 
(1, 9); a laboratory study of the development of altruism and fairness in 
children by B. A. Wright (18) ; an experiment on the effects of frustration 
on the social relations of children by M. E. Wright (19) ; and studies by 
Hertzman and Festinger (8) and by Festinger (4) on social influences 
upon the level of aspiration. 

In addition to this and related work, there were certain develop- 
ments which had a direct bearing upon the creation of the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics. Without any doubt the most significant of 
these was the association that occurred toward the end of the thirties 
among Lewin, Lippitt, and White. Lippitt came to Iowa as a graduate 
student with a strong background in social group work and child psychol- 
ogy, having studied at Springfield College and with Piaget. The conditions 
seemed to be just right for a creative synthesis, Lewin was deeply 
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impressed with the American way of dealing with children in group 
settings and was committed to experimentation and theory. Lippitt 
brought knowledge of group work procedures and research techniques. 
The well-known experiments upon styles of leadership and group atmos- 
phere were the result (12, 13). This work was noteworthy for several 
reasons but foremost because it attempted to create in the laboratory 
under controlled conditions such complex social phenomena as demo- 
cratic, autocratic, and laissez-faire leadership. And, not less important, the 
experiments produced dramatic and measurable effects upon the behavior 
of the children subjected to the different treatments. 

As might be expected, this new line of work was subjected to crit- 
icism, both justified and unjustified. But for Lewin and his associates the 
results were exhilarating; a whole realm of new possibilities was opened 
up. French was stimulated by Lewin’s visit to Harvard to improvise a 
laboratory in the attic of Emerson Hall and to conduct what must have 
been the first experiment on groups there, comparing the effects of fear 
and frustration on organized versus unorganized groups (7). Bavelas, who 
came to Iowa interestingly enough also from Springfield College, under- 
took an experiment on the training of leaders of youth groups (2). Later, 
he suggested to Lewin the cluster of ideas and procedures that became 
known as “group decision.” With America’s entry in the war, he and 
French, in association with Alfred Marrow, explored group decision and 
related techniques as a means of improving industrial production; and 
Margaret Mead interested Lewin in studying problems related to wartime 
food shortages, with the result that Radke together with others conducted 
experiments upon group decision as a means of changing food habits 
(11, 14, 15). 


Creating a Research Center 


Out of this work Lewin began to envisage a field of study which he 
came to label as “group dynamics.” It would be concerned with such mat- 
ters as group leadership, group standards and values, group atmosphere, 
the effects of group membership upon the individual, the consequences 
of one’s position within a group, and intergroup relations. It would not be 
confined to any limited realm of application, such as social group work, 
education, or industry, but would explore the functioning of groups 
wherever they might be found in society. Then, in addition, Lewin con- 
cluded that a new institution was required to advance the study of group 
dynamics, and he set about with vigor and enthusiasm to interest people 
in the creation of a Research Center for Group Dynamics. 

At this point I must skip over the trials and tribulations encountered 
in converting the image of a Center into a going institution. Many people 
gave immeasurable help, and I hesitate to list any names for fear of 
offending the many left out. However, I must mention three psychologists 
(and members of SPSSI): Douglas McGregor, who interested MIT in 
inviting Lewin to establish the Center there; Rensis Likert, whose experi- 
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ence with organized social research helped immensely in converting the 
image into administrative reality; and Alfred Marrow, whose confidence 
in Lewin assisted so much in gaining the needed financial backing. 
Through the combined efforts of these and many others, the Center was 
established with the initial financial support of, the American Jewish 
Congress, the Field Foundation, and MIT. The original senior staff con- 
sisted of Dorwin Cartwright, Leon Festinger, Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, 
Marian Radke, and, shortly after, John R. P. French, Jr. Following 
Lewin’s untimely death the Center moved to the University of Michigan 
in 1948, where it became a part of the Institute for Social Research. 
During the past ten years Alvin Zander, Jay Jackson, and Robert Zajonc 
joined the senior staff, and Frank Harary, a mathematician, collaborated 
in our theoretical work. Financial support has come over these years from 
many sources but primarily from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Office of Naval Research, United States Air Force, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, National Science Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation, Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior, Michigan Bell Telephone Company, 
and the University of Michigan. 

Those of us who assembled in Cambridge at the end of the war to 
embark on this new venture thought of ourselves, I suppose, as pioneers. 
We were members of an organization with no history or established 
tradition and with few precedents anywhere in the social sciences; we 
were committed to the creation of new techniques of research and to the 
utilization of established procedures in investigating new kinds of prob- 
lems; we thought that the term “group dynamics” could be made to refer 
to a reasonably coherent field of knowledge; we established a new pro- 
gram of graduate training for a Ph.D. in “group psychology’; and we 
shared, in varying degrees, a rather uncommon view of the proper relation 
between social research and social practice. These attitudes, beliefs, con- 
victions, and values were what motivated us and shaped our work; they 
constituted, if you will, our ideology. Subsequent events, especially the 
extremely bi-polar reaction to us by both practitioners and social scientists, 
established the fact that we were, if not pioneers, at least deviates. In 
retrospect it appears that this Center with its peculiar ideology could not 
have been brought about except by an intellectual leader as young in 
spirit as Kurt Lewin and a staff as young in years as the rest of us were. 
(But I must not attempt here a group self-analysis even though it would 
be interesting to see how well theories of deviancy could account for our 
behavior and the reactions of others to us.) 


Original Basic Assumptions 


It is difficult now, thirteen years later, to recapture the relationship 
between the Center’s ideology and the intellectual and social atmosphere 
prevalent in those days because so much has happened since to change 
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the context in which the Center exists. In order to reconstruct the situ- 
ation at that time, one must recall that the Center was then the only 
organization devoted explicitly to research on group dynamics, that the 
published literature in the general field of small group research was 
scanty and scattered, that there were no courses being offered in group 
dynamics, and that there was as yet no “group dynamics movement” in 
the world of practical affairs. Over the subsequent years the phrase 
“group dynamics” has come to refer to such a variety of activities and 
ideas that it may be instructive to review here briefly what those of us 
originally associated with the Center thought we were undertaking. 


Science and Practice 


The best source for this purpose is an article published by Kurt 
Lewin (10) in 1945 in which he described the objectives and ideology of 
the Center. He opened the article with the following statement. “The 
Research Center for Group Dynamics has grown out of two needs or 
necessities, a scientific and a practical one.” And he proceeded to commit 
the Center to a concern for both scientific and practical objectives— 
objectives which should be pursued simultaneously and interdependently. 
As Lewin put it: “In the field of social management, we are just awaken- 
ing to the fact that a better knowledge is needed than day by day experi- 
ence, tradition and memory of an individual or a social group can pro- 
vide, that we need understanding on a scientific level. . . . There are 
increasing symptoms that leading practitioners in government, in agri- 
culture, in industry, in education, in community life are becoming aware 
that the statement ‘nothing is as practical as a good theory’ holds also in 
the field of social management.” (p. 129) 

Requirements for scientific understanding. The important phrase in 
this statement is “understanding on a scientific level.” How was this to be 
achieved? Lewin specified several requirements. 

First, “The study of group life should reach beyond the level of 
description; the conditions of group life and the forces which bring about 
change or which resist change should be investigated. The term ‘dynamics’ 
refers to these forces.” (p. 130) 

Second, “Since gaining of scientific insight depends upon treating a 
problem in line with its own nature, rather than in accordance with any 
artificial classification, the study of group life should be independent of 
the way in which society is accustomed to classify a particular group 
phenomenon.” (p. 131) 

Third, “It is of prime importance that the development of concepts 
and theories should keep abreast and partly ahead of the gathering of 
data. Social science can hope to achieve maturity only if the same degree 
of mutual guidance of theory and experiments can be reached which has 
been so characteristic of physical science since the beginning of its rapid 
progress. . .. To develop adequate theories which combine generality with 
the power of reaching the concrete is one of the most difficult tasks ahead. 
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Much is gained, however, if one realizes that neither scientific nor prac- 
tical results can be expected without adequate development of the 
theoretical aspect of the work.” (pp. 131-132) : 

Fourth, “The Research Center plans to use whatever qualitative or 
quantitative psychological, sociological, or anthropological methods are 
needed for investigation. The main methodological interest, however, will 
be the development of group experiments and particularly change ex- 
periments, Such experiments can be carried out in the laboratory or in 
the field.” (p. 131) “The crucial questions of social dynamics: what 
forces are keeping up this type of group life? what type of change would 
be brought about by what type of action? what forces would resist what 
changes? under what conditions would a change be permanent and when 
will group living bend quickly back to previous designs? all these questions 
of social dynamics demand . . . experimental procedures in the full mean- 
ing of the term... .” (p. 128) 

Conflicts between scientific and practical objectives. The Center, 
then, was committed to help advance a scientific understanding of group 
life, to do so in close contact with everyday life—never too far removed 
from “the field,” and with the ultimate objective of improving social 
practice. Lewin recognized that he was advocating an unusual blending 
of “pure” research and practical application and that there would be 
skepticism concerning its feasibilty. As he put it: “One may ask whether 
this interrelation between theoretical social science and the practical 
needs of society will not lower the scientific level. . . . Psychologists have 
recognized the necessity of a theoretical approach only relatively recently, 
and fear has been expressed that the preoccupation with the applied 
problems of the war will retard this development. The student of group 
life should be aware of this danger and of the still greater danger of 
becoming a servant of very one-sided social interests. We should, however, 
not try to set the clock back and to retard a scientific step that is ready. 
We will have to look forward, and, I am persuaded that if the scientist 
proceeds correctly, a close link with practice can be a blessing: for.:the 
development of theory.” (pp. 132-133) 

Experimental social science and democratic values. Finally, Lewin 
noted that any research organization is part of society and that its work 
must be conditioned by this society. “All scientific work depends to a 
degree upon social circumstances. Without sufficient economic resources 
and without sufficient social status, physical research would not have been 
able to proceed so rapidly. Experiments on groups and particularly field 
experiments show a similar dependence on the social situation but to a 
much higher degree. As a rule, a field experiment can be carried out 
in a factory or other institution only if that institution is ready for it. 
Fortunately leaders in many fields are beginning to see that laboratories 
in group living are not less important than the research laboratories in 
physics and chemistry. The close tie between social research and social 


reality is one of the reasons why particular attention should be given to 
the practical prerequisites for field experiments and to the conditions 
under which social research leads to practical application.” (p. 132) 

Lewin then added some comments which, in the light of our sub- 
sequent experience, reveal a keen foresight of a difficult problem with 
which research of the kind contemplated would have to contend. “Ex- 
periments with groups,” he said, “have not only to overcome philosophical 
prejudices and technical difficulties; they have also to justify themselves 
as honorable and necessary social procedure. ‘Group manipulation’ is a 
term that is dreaded, at least in a democratic country. It seems to go 
counter to the basic dignities of man. I would not like to see this sentiment 
diminished. The relation between legitimate and non-legitimate dealings 
with groups has to be clarified. One point should be seen clearly and 
strongly, There is no individual who does not, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, try to influence his family, his group of friends, his occupational 
group, and so on. Management is, after all, a legitimate and one of the 
most important functions in every aspect of social life. Few aspects are as 
much befogged in the minds of many as the problem of leadership and of 
power in a democracy. . . . We have to realize that power itself is an 
essential aspect of any and every group. . . . Not the least service which 
social research can do for society is to better insight into the legitimate 
and non-legitimate aspects of power.” (p. 133) 


Summary. This, then, was the ideology which guided the original 
staff of the Center, Stated concisely, it contained the following major 
points: 

1. Modern society needs a scientific understanding of group life, and 
important segments of society are beginning to recognize this need. 

2. The attainment of such an understanding requires (a) research 
which reaches beyond the level of description to that of dynamics, (b) 
formulating research problems in unconventional ways (i.e., in ways 
which seem unnatural to the practitioner or to the man of common 
sense), (c) developing concepts and theories “partly ahead” of the 
gathering of data, and (d) use of a variety of methods, but primarily of 
experiments in the laboratory and in the field. 


3. The close interrelating of theoretical social science with social 


practice can, if undertaken properly, contribute greatly to the advance of 
basic science. 


4. An institution dedicated to the improvement of social practice by 
means of social research must obtain financial and social support of a type 
and magnitude required to achieve a deep understanding of group life. 

} sanctioning can be obtained only if society accepts experimentation 
on groups as legitimate and if adequate techniques are developed for 
converting basic knowledge effectively into improved social practice. 
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Implementing the Basic Assumptions 


The experience of the Center over the past thirteen years, I believe, 
supports the view that these assumptions were, and still are, essentially 
correct. The need for a scientific understanding of group life is as evident 
now as ever; it is clear that experiments on significant aspects of group 
life can be conducted both in the laboratory and in the field; steady 
progress has been made in building a theoretical structure to accom- 
modate the accumulated findings about group dynamics; and the 
continued growth of the Center together with the establishment of other 
similar programs around the world testifies to the readiness of certain 
segments of society to sanction such work. Indeed, much has happened 
in thirteen years to reassure us that our “deviant” ideology was not too far 
off the mark. There are, however, certain features of this experience 
which, rather than generating complacency, raise questions and stimulate 
thought. The going has not been uniformly easy with respect to all goals. 
Let us now turn to some of the unfinished business of the Center (and, I 
may suggest, of social psychology at large). 


Desire for Better Social Practice and the Support of Research 


Probably the most dramatic development since the establishment of 
the Center has been the response of society to a cluster of ideas and 
practices now widely known under the label “group dynamics.” There is 
now a “group dynamics movement” whose members may be found in 
education, social work, public health, religious education, speech, nursing, 
business administration, public administration, hospital administration, 
and. the military establishment—to mention a few. This movement, more- 
over, has a great capacity for evoking emotional reactions, ranging from 
adoration to contempt. (I once met a woman with a frightening fire in 
her eyes who told me that group dynamics is the twentieth century 
religion, and I read in a nationally syndicated column that one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s appointments to the Cabinet should not be confirmed 
because the gentleman in question was a “captive of the group dynami- 
cists.”) Kurt Lewin was certainly correct in his belief that important 
segments of American society were seeking better ways of social man- 
agement. There has been, and there still remains, an intense hunger for 
better social practice. 

This is not the occasion to undertake an evaluation of the “group 
dynamics movement,” and I certainly do not wish to say anything which 
can be interpreted as unsympathetic to its objectives or accomplishments, 
for it has done much to move social practice in directions I personally 
favor. But the intense interest of the group dynamics movement in im- 
proving social practice compels me to reiterate the basic premise on which 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics was established: society needs 
an understanding of group life on a scientific level and this understanding 
can be achieved only by research. American society has been ready 
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enough to grasp at new ideas and techniques of social management, but 
it has been much less ready to give the kind of support required for the 
attainment of a scientific understanding upon which sound management 
can be built. Any doctrine or social practice, be it “group dynamics,” 
“progressive education,” “scientific management,” “group therapy,” 
“great books,” “integration through legal compulsion,” or what have you, 
will suffer the fate of-all fads if it is not based on a better scientific under- 
standing of society than is now available and if it is not carried out in 
intimate contact with on-going research. 

During the lifetime of the Center social scientists have confronted a 
strange situation: American society has shown an intense hunger for 
better social practice, an ardent willingness to adopt new ideas and 
procedures in many fields of social practice, but a resistance to providing 
the kind of financial support needed to build the scientific foundation for 
better social practice. (To be sure, the financial support of social science 
during this period has exceeded all previous times. The critical point, 
however, is that eagerness for improved practice does not often enough 
become a reason for supporting the required scientific work.) Why this 
reluctance to support social research when there is such intense interest in 
improving social practice? 

Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that the “payoff” of social 
research has not yet been well demonstrated; it is not self-evident to 
everyone that social research will improve social practice. This creates a 
problem, for it is hardly fair to require a demonstration of the usefulness 
of research before enough research has been done, and yet one can hardly 
ask responsible “gatekeepers” to allocate large resources for enterprises of 
questionable value. Here we reach an impasse. If we are to avoid com- 
plete immobilization, somehow the researcher and the man of practical 
affairs will have to achieve a better mutual understanding. Perhaps a 
contribution toward this end can be made by specifying, on the basis of 
our experience, some of the requirements which must be met in order for 
social research to produce anything of real value for social practice. 


Requirements for Producing Useful Basic Research 


If social research is to be of genuine help in improving social practice, 
it must be conducted in such a way that it creates a significantly new 
understanding of the nature of society and group life. The achievement of 
this kind of understanding requires the social scientist to approach social 
phenomena in a way essentially different from that of the practitioner and 
to concentrate on a problem, attacking it from many different angles, 
until he understands it—not merely until the need for some particular 
administrative action has passed. A too great or too impatient concern for 
reaping the practical fruits of research will only reduce the chances of 
reaping any. 

Proper formulation of research topics. In reviewing our experiences 
at the Center, I am struck by a disconcerting paradox: the very thing 
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which makes the social researcher uniquely valuable causes him the 
greatest difficulty in gaining from practical-minded people the kind of 
support required to be valuable. The competent researcher differs from 
the competent practitioner mainly in the way he formulates problems and 
conceptualizes social phenomena. It is in this peculiar unconventionality 
that the social researcher’s practical value lies. But it is here, too, that his 
difficulties arise. 

Lewin illustrated this requirement by suggesting that in order to 
achieve a fundamental understanding of minority pr-''ems one would 
have to investigate such apparently different mat! » ~ ‘terrelations 
between the blind and seeing, between adults anu . 4, as well as 
between Negroes and whites, or Catholics and Protestants. Minority 
problems, he asserted, should be viewed as but one example of the effect 
of group status on group living. If he is correct, those concerned with 
improving the lot of Negroes, the blind, or children have a stake in a 
coordinated research program upon the abstract problem of group status, 
as do, I might add, those concerned with the welfare of the professional 
woman, the personnel department or the research staff in a business 
organization, the clinical psychologist in a mental health clinic, or the 
social scientist in the world of science, The really important contribution 
of social research comes from what is learned by a penetrating and per- 
sistent program of research on the dynamic nature of social phenomena, 
in which theorizing goes “partly ahead” of data gathering, and not from 
a quick and isolated attack upon a current difficulty of a particular seg- 
ment of society. 

Let me cite another example from the actual experience of the Center. 
For a few years we had a program of research on the theoretical concepts 
of group standards and group cohesiveness, financed primarily by the 
Office of Naval Research. On the basis of our first findings I undertook 
to draw up some principles for “achieving change in people.” (3) These 
principles, though based on a limited amount of research, and exceedingly 
tentative, have been employed explicitly by practitioners concerned with 
group psychotherapy, prison management, public health education, and 
business administration. And note, if you will, the original research was 
not conducted directly on these practical problems nor was it financed by 
agencies concerned with them. 

This and other similar experiences of the Center over the past 
thirteen years have convinced me that major practical contributions are 
most likely to derive from social research when the researcher formulates 
his research problem according to the dictates of the phenomena them- 
selves and in keeping with the requirements of theory building. But if he 
does so, he will have to investigate in an integrated fashion phenomena 
and problems which to the practitioner appear unrelated to one another. 
Moreover, the ultimate value of his research will be in fields of practice 
which are customarily viewed as having nothing to do with one another. 

Coherent programs of research. This brings us to a closely related 
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requirement. The researcher must find some way to create a theoretically 
coherent program of research which cuts across heterogeneous fields of 
practice. In the Research Center for Group Dynamics we have attempted 
to meet this requirement by undertaking a series of interrelated projects 
which constitute programs on “group cohesiveness,” “group standards,” 
“group membership,” “group structure,” “social power,” and the like. 
Each such program, consequently, has had to be financed by some agency 
committed to “basic” research or by a combination of agencies concerned 
with practical problems which can be reformulated in terms of a theoreti- 
cally designated program area. 

Appropriate financing, Although our experience has shown clearly 
that this is a most fruitful way to organize research, I must report in all 
candor that the difficulties in achieving stable financing for programs thus 
conceived have been great. Agencies concerned with solving immediate 
practical problems have, not unnaturally, been impatient to get “results” 
and have had difficulty in waiting for conclusions which can properly be 
drawn only from a series of projects conducted in apparently diverse prac- 
tical settings. The management of such agencies must possess a breadth 
of understanding and a long time-perspective in order to contribute to the 
financing of programs of research of the type required. Fortunately there 
are a few agencies with this kind of management. 

One might expect the situation to be more favorable among founda- 
tions and other agencies committed to “basic” research. But even here 
trends in recent years have not been universally helpful. For one thing, 
there seems to be a growing tendency among foundations to model their 
policies after research contracting agencies. Some foundations differ from 
the most action-oriented research contractor in business or the military 
establishment only with respect to the particular practical problem which 
concerns them. These foundations often have the highest humanitarian 
values and are devoted to the best practical objectives, such as the elimi- 
nation of ignorance, prejudice, poverty, delinquency, mental illness, war, 
and inefficiency in the important institutions of society. Nevertheless, their 
influences upon the way research is organized are indistinguishable from 
those of other pragmatically oriented sponsors. A second unfortunate 
development is the tendency of agencies to support only small, short-term 
projects. The “ideal” proposal for basic research is becoming one which 
describes in minute detail the hypothesis, design, measuring instruments, 
and procedures of analysis of a single project and which guarantees suc- 
cessful completion in one or two years, 

These trends combine to encourage researchers to undertake projects 
smaller and smaller in size, shorter and shorter in duration, and homoge- 
neous with respect to some conventionally defined area of applicability. 
All of the experience of our Center, and I dare say of any researchers who 
have made a concerted and sustained effort to advance a basic under- 
standing of human behavior, goes diametrically opposite to this. Our best 
theoretical work and our greatest contributions to social practice have 
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resulted fron: those all too rare periods when we were able to pursue an 
unconventionally iormulated problem persistently for three to five years 
—a time-span of horrifying length to the financial sponsor but of micro- 
scopic proportions in the development of scientific understanding. 

A concern for practical problems. It would be incorrect, however, 
to imply that all of the difficulties stem from those who finance or hope to 
use the results of social research, All of us who participate in the academic 
culture are subjected to pressures which stem from a prevailing image of 
the nature of “pure” research. This image tends to identify “good” 
research with the laboratory and “bad” research with the field. It suggests 
that research in any way motivated by pragmatic considerations must be 
inferior. These influences from our culture seem to me to be most unfor- 
tunate. Although the researcher can not accept as research topics 
conventionally formulated social problems, he must be genuinely con- 
cerned with these problems. He must favor, in principle, the attainment 
of what Alfred North Whitehead termed “the alliance of science and 
technology, by which learning is kept in contact with irreducible and 
stubborn facts.” (17, p. 16) The academic culture of today, I regret to 
say, tends to condition young social psychologists away from the world 
of practical affairs so effectively that they come to place most value on 
research which has the least promise of relevance to social practice, and, 
even more important, their “pure” research threatens to become intel- 
lectually sterile because it has lost touch with the “irreducible and stubborn 
facts” of reality. Some of our most able researchers resist with ingenuity 
and vigor any effort to get them out of the laboratory into the field. As 
important as I believe laboratory experiments to be, I am becoming 
disturbed by a certain autistic flavor of a growing quantity of social 
psychological research which moves from one laboratory study to another 
without ever subjecting the generalizations to the hard test of applicability 
to “real life.” 

In his Lowell lectures of 1925, Whitehead (17) made an observation 
about the history of natural science which has been developed more 
recently by Phillipp Frank (6). These writers maintain that ancient Greek 
society failed to develop a science in the modern sense because, as Frank 
puts it: “In the society of ancient Greece, the ‘philosophers’ or ‘scientists’ 
who were interested in general principles belonged to a higher social 
class than those who were interested in the ‘hard facts’ of technical appli- 
cations, the artisans and craftsmen. . . . If a man of high social status 
attempted to apply his ‘philosophy’ or ‘science’ to technical problems, he 
was severely criticized.” (pp. 25-26) This description does not, of course, 
characterize accurately the culture and social organization of twentieth 
century psychology, but neither can one say that the Greek point of view 
is dead or uninfluential today. 

If, then, social science is to contribute effectively to social practice, 
the prerequisites for conducting significant social research must become 
more widely understood, mechanisms for the financial support of such 
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research must be greatly improved, and social scientists must concern 
themselves with theoretical problems which, when solved, can in principle 
have relevance to social management. But even when all of these con- 
ditions are met, I am now persuaded the potential contribution may still 
not be fully realized. 


Scientific Understanding and Improved Practice 


In order to describe the reason for this conclusion, let me recapitulate 
the original ideology of the Center. This ideology committed the staff to 
a simultaneous concern for scientific and practical objectives. It rejected 
any categorical separation of science from practice, for the improvement 
of practice requires scientific understanding. But it also held that we, as 
social scientists, should formulate our research problems so as to advance 
theoretical understanding rather than according to customary categories 
of social practice. This latter requirement, which I still believe is essential, 
has nevertheless tended to reintroduce a separation between scientific and 
practical objectives. If these two objectives are to be advanced jointly, 
better procedures must be developed for converting scientific susitteies 
into new social practice. 


Ways of Influencing Practice 


The social scientist can, of course, influence social practice in many 
ways. He can, for example, provide facts of value to those who take social 
action. On this matter our early views were not too bad. We foresaw the 
importance of designing a fact-finding procedure that provides for the 
mutual participation of researcher and practitioner in the process, and 
for effective feedback of the discovered facts. This is an important con- 
tribution, but it does not deal directly with the problem of converting 
basic knowledge into new social practice. 

The social researcher can indoctrinate the practitioner, through 
seminars, workshops, and the like, in the concepts, theories, and accumu- 
lated knowledge of social science. This, too, is important. Social practice 
has benefited greatly from having an increasing number of practitioners 
trained in social science. But here again the conversion of basic knowledge 
into practice is not well provided for; it is ordinarily left to the imagina- 
tion and wisdom of the practitioner, who must proceed without any 
established guiding principles. 


The Missing Functions 


As basic knowledge accumulates and becomes more dependable it 
will become increasingly evident, I am now convinced, that we must 
provide explicitly for a set of functions which are typically missing in cur- 
rent efforts to go from basic knowledge to social practice. The nature of 
these missing functions may be suggested by reference to the older and 
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more developed natural sciences, Although there are undoubtedly impor- 
tant differences between the social and natural sciences, the requirements 
for converting basic knowledge into practice are probably not funda- 
mentally different between the two. If the analogy is appropriate, we 
should look in the social sphere for the development of functions com- 
parable to those subsumed under the label “engineering” in the physical 
sciences. But even though phrases like “social engineering” have been 
employed to suggest such an analogy, there are as yet no institutions in 
the social sphere which really carry out the many functions which could 
properly be called “engineering.” 

In thinking about the problems now confronting social psychology, 
I have been especially impressed by Whitehead’s analysis of what hap- 
pened in the natural sciences during the nineteenth century. But -it is 
useful to compare the experiences and problems of social psychology and 
those of the physical sciences only if we recognize that social psychology 
is comparatively very young, probably now in a stage of development 
comparable to that of physics in the early seventeenth century. Whitehead’s 
analysis is important for social scientists, I believe, because our sciences 
have not yet gone through the stage of development which he describes. 
The following excerpts from Whitehead’s discussion, then, may suggest 
the nature of the task which social psychology still faces. 


What is peculiar and new to the (nineteenth) century, differentiating 
it from all its predecessors, is its technology. It was not merely the intro- 
duction of some great isolated inventions. It is impossible not to feel that 
something more was involved... . 


The greatest invention of the nineteenth century was the invention of 
the method of invention. A new method entered into life. In order to 
understand our epoch, we can neglect all the details of change, such as 
railways, telegraphs, radios, spinning machines, synthetic dyes. We must 
concentrate on the method in itself; that is the real novelty, which has 
broken up the foundations of the old civilization. . . . 


Science, conceived not so much in its principles as in its results, is 
an obvious storehouse of ideas for utilization. But, if we are to under- 
stand what happened during the century, the analogy of a mine is better 
than that of a storehouse. Also, it is a great mistake to think that the bare 
scientific idea is the required invention, so that it has only to be picked 
up and used. An intense period of imaginative design lies in between. One 
element in the new method is just the discovery of how to set about 
bridging the gap between the scientific ideas, and the ultimate product. 
It is a process of disciplined attack upon one difficulty after another. . . . 


. . » The Germans explicitly realized the methods by which the deeper 
veins in the mine of science could be reached. They abolished haphazard 
methods of scholarship. In their technological schools and universities 
progress did not have to wait for the occasional genius, or the occasional 
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lucky thought. Their feats of scholarship during the nineteenth century 
were the admiration of the world. This discipline of knowledge applies 
beyond technology to pure science, and beyond science to general scholar- 
ship. It represents the change from amateurs to professionals. (17, pp. 
135-137) 


Invention and developmental research, At the present time there are 
many segments of American society quite ready to introduce innovations 
into various fields of social management. The problem of converting basic 
knowledge into social practice is not, thus, that practitioners are timid or 
conservative. The problem is that none of us have recognized sufficiently 
that there can be no short cuts. If the experience of natural science and 
engineering is any guide, a long period of developmental research—of 
pilot runs, evaluation, and redesign—is required before a dependable 
product can be attained. All too often in the world of social management 
we put the first experimental model into operation without any test runs 
at all. It is as if we were to try to shoot a man to the moon in the first 
rocket some one thought might get there. If we want to live less recklessly, 
we must continue to advance our scientific understanding of society, but 
in addition we must, as Whitehead put it, learn “how to set about 
bridging the gap between the scientific ideas and the ultimate product” 
and be willing to undertake a “disciplined attack upon one difficulty after 
another.” In other words, we must develop the knowledge and social 
organization necessary for a professional approach to invention and 
developmental research in the world of social management. 

I can not elaborate here the full ramification of the analogy between 
physical and social engineering. It must be noted, however, that there are 
undoubtedly certain points at which the analogy breaks down. Probably 
the most important difference lies in the fact that a new product in 
physical engineering is a physical object whereas a new social product is 
a changed form of human behavior. Social engineering will undoubtedly 
have to solve many technical and ethical problems which are unique. 

Promising trends in professional schools. The organization of 
resources for social invention and developmental research will un- 
doubtedly take many forms. Recent developments in some of the 
professional fields, notably social work and public health, suggest one 
promising form. Here social psychologists are being appointed to the 
faculties of professional schools with the responsibility of developing 
programs of research, though no clear pattern of research has yet emerged. 
These programs, I would suggest, should not become “just more social 
research.” Instead, the social scientist in the professional school should 
employ his basic knowledge together with an understanding of the needs 
of the profession to invent new social procedures and then to carry out 
thorough developmental research so that the actual consequences of each 
new invention can be known, And, since this entire undertaking is new, 
great pains should be taken to gain from the experience generalizations 
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about how most effectively to go about creating inventions which will 
work. 

Invention and developmental research in action agencies. We may also 
expect the establishment of facilities for social invention and development 
research within agencies concerned with social practice. There are now a 
few such facilities within the military establishment, within two or three 
of the more progressive businesses, and here and there among organiza- 
tions devoted to social welfare. If such facilities are to make their full 
contribution, they must be staffed by competent social scientists who 
devote their full intellectual resources to inventing and evaluating new 
social practices, These social scientists should not be thought of, nor used, 
as “consultants” or “trouble shooters.” A confusion of role would be 
unfortunate here. Genuine developmental research in such agencies will 
be given the responsibility and the resources to take known principles of 
social science, to convert them into “new products” (such as new styles 
of leadership, new forms of organization, new training procedures, or 
new systems of compensation), and then to evaluate them under field 
conditions. By such a procedure we can hope to achieve really exciting 
advances in social technology, because the costs of mistakes are minimized 
and institutions are asked to introduce large-scale changes only after their 
consequences have been determined. 

A challenge to social scientists. The existence of new facilities dedi- 
cated to social invention and development will provide opportunities for 
social scientists to embark upon a new kind of venture. The problems to 
be solved will challenge the best intellectual resources we possess. To be a 
competent participant in this new venture one will need to have a first- 
rate grasp of basic social science, a creative inventiveness, specialized skills 
in creating desired states of social variables, and the capacity to conduct 
research having significance for the improvement of the invention being 
evaluated, Few people can expect to be fully competent until a great deal 
of experience with these new facilities has been accumulated. Those who 
take the lead, however, will be fashioning a social revolution whose con- 
sequences can hardly now be imagined. 
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